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Broadcast by 
Frederick M. Eliot 


On Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday, 
April 6 and 13, at 2 p.m., Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot will broadcast over station WAAB, 
1410 kilocycles, Boston, two additional 
talks under the James Freeman Clarke 
Radio Lectureship. 

On Palm Sunday Dr. Eliot’s subject will 
be ‘Salvation by Character’ and on Eas- 
ter, ‘‘The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever.”’ These talks will com- 
plete the series, of which the first three 
were given earlier this year, based upon the 
famous five points of liberal Christianity 
as outlined by James Freeman Clarke 
nearly a century ago. The purpose of the 
talks will be to discuss the significance for 
religious liberals today of these phrases 
which, under the title “‘Our Faith,” for so 
many years have been regarded as the best 
short statement of our Unitarian position. 


Men in Camp 


Ministers can help by sending names, 
with specific addresses, of men going to 
camp from their churches. Ministers of 
the same denominations near the camp 
like to know. 

Chaplains may wish to follow the man 
along with a personal word to the chaplain 
of the next camp to which he is sent. 

The most direct way is for all ministers 
to send names to: 

John Malick, director of military camp 
activities, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Social Progress Institute 
at Wellesley College 


“Strengthening America at Home and 
Abroad”’ is the theme for the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress which specially 
invites religious leaders to join key men and 
women from other vocations at a conference 


to be held July 5-19 on the beautiful coun-_ 


try campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban, Mass. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
and its chief domestic problems will be 
discussed under leading economists and 
teachers of political science from both the 
East and the West. 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn will speak on 
“Religious Faith and Democracy.’’ Mem- 
bers of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant or- 
ganizations will participate in a series of 
round tables on ““The Church and Democ- 
racy.’’ Informal atmosphere. Recreation. 
For program apply to Dorothy P. Hill, 
director, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eliot and Tobin 
Talk to Unitarian Club 


Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of Boston and 
President Frederick M. Eliot of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were guests of 
honor and speakers at the Unitarian Club 
meeting in Boston March 12. 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd will show his 
new moving pictures of the Antarctic and 
lecture at the Ladies’ Night meeting April 
9, Secretary Frank B. Frederick announced. 
The usual arrangement for the attendance 
of members and guests at the dinner and 
speaking will prevail; but, in order to meet 
the cost of Admiral Byrd’s appearance, 
tickets for the pictures and lecture alone 
will be sold. 

There are 178 Unitarian men and women 
serving on active volunteer denomina- 
tional committees, President Eliot re- 
ported. Their four days of deliberations 
were in progress at that time, in connection 
with the quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion board- of directors. President Eliot 
voiced grateful appreciation for their de- 
voted and unpaid work, the effect of which 
over a period of years will be tremendous 
in the life of the fellowship, he declared. 

Bright spots on the Unitarian globe were 
pointed out by Dr. Eliot:—Lisbon, or per- 
haps now Marseilles, scenes of the arduous 
rescue and relief labors of Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, who is to report in Boston on his work, 
Monday of Anniversary Week; Casablanca, 
where many Czech refugees owe their de- 
liverance to Unitarian endeavors; Madras 
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and the Khasi Hills, outposts of Uni- 
tarianism in India; and, on this side of the 
ocean, Miami, Fla., and Grosse Point, 
Mich., where new Unitarian churches are 
about to be built, the latter with Ralph 
Adams Cram as architect; and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where the two Unitarian churches are 
to be hosts to the Association’s biennial 
conference October 27-30. The Pittsburgh 
meetings will help Unitarians in that city 
in their battle against an evangelical back- 
ground and give visiting Unitarians a new 
sense of the national scope of their church. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 6: Anniversary observance of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League founding, 
‘at Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. ‘ 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Lawrence, Mass., Rev. Felix. Lion, 
Lenten service, Wednesday, 4.05 p. m., 
Station WLLH, 1320 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.80 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kiloeycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 
Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, April 27, 11 a. m., Station 

WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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The Future of The Register 


IN THE LAST ISSUE the editor promised to make a 
statement in further explanation of the recommenda- 
tion adopted by the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association for the future conduct of The 
Register. Instead of so doing he draws the attention 
of his readers to one made with more authority because 
it is by the president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation who will be one of the men to guide the 
destinies of The Register as a monthly. The editor 
wishes his successors the best of luck in their difficult 
task. 

As Guy Emery Shipler remarked the other week 
in a panel discussion during the meeting here of the 
Associated Church Press all newspaper work has its 
headaches but those of daily journalism are as nothing 
to the headaches of religious journalism. At least the 
present editor has been able to do his work without 
thinking too much of the budget. His successors will, 
according to the statement which follows on another 
page, improve The Register and make a more lavish use 
of illustrations. And they are to do these things on an 
annual appropriation by the A. U. A. of $2,500. They 
will need the most loyal support of the denomination. 


Church and Community: A Vertical 
or a Horizontal Relationship ? 


TOO MANY CHURCHES—in our own and other 
denominations—have a merely horizontal relationship 
to the community in which they are located and sup- 
posedly serve. They may minister to a congrega- 
- tion the majority of whose members are rich, or of 
the “old families” or of the upper middle class. Ina 
New England town which we recently visited, for 
example, a layman whom we had asked how many 
and what kind of churches there were in the city re- 
marked that there was a church of this, and a church 
of that, and of that, denomination, and then he added, 
“And then there is the Baptist church, and we are 
glad to have it here because it provides a church home 
for the poorer people who would not be comfortable 
in the other churches.” 

That way, of course, lies decadence and eventual 
death. 

The relation of any church, and emphatically a 
. liberal church, should be a vertical one: shafts of 
church activity and stimulus should penetrate to every 
level of the community. 

There are, of course, many churches which more 
or less fulfill this ideal. An example of the attempt 
to work in this direction is offered by the North Parish 
of North Andover, Mass. More than one civic re- 
form and public achievement is due to the activities of 
the congregation of that church and its minister, Rev. 


Cornelis Heyn. This is not a large or rich church but 
average—with a constituency of 348, a $5,000 budget, 
and a church school serving 70 or so pupils. 

A glance at the calendar of this church shows ac- 
tivities on five days of every week ranging from new 
and experimental activities to such permanent activi- 
ties as Bible classes and discussion groups which 
draw attendants from neighboring communities— 
people who may or may not be Unitarians, who indeed 
come from all denominations and some of whom be- 
long to none. From some of these meetings new in- 
stitutions are already arising—such as the Andover 
Cooperative Society. On each Friday of the church 
year a Community Sports day i is held in which Prot- 
estant and Catholic children join. 

These may seem small activities, but one never 
knows what small activities may lead to. For instance, 
as a result of the sports program a playground asso- 
ciation was organized which succeeded in bringing to 
the community a large public playground, something 
which the community had needed for many years but 
which did not seem to be the responsibility of anyone 
in particular. This association, with the children of 
the church and their young friends, both Protestant 
and Catholic doing the physical work, got the play- 
ground going. They then pointed out its usefulness 
to the authorities of the town, and the town decided 


’ to take it over. 


As in many towns, the public school situation in 
North Andover was not functioning to the best ad- 
vantage of all of the pupils. As a result of a sermon 
exposing the situation steps have now been taken to 
remedy it. 

One of the latest services which this church has 
offered to the community is the housing in its vestry 
of a branch of the local public library. 

A church which engages in such activities as 
these must be an exciting as well as a worth-while in- 
stitution to belong to. To participate in its activities 
must be a joy more than a duty. It must also be a 
source of satisfaction to its more ethically sensitive 
members to know that in spite of the fact that church 
property is tax-free—a doubtful thing ethically when 
we consider that the church is not obligated to the 
state in any way and may be just as antisocial as any 
other lot of individuals banded to use property— 
their church is paying its way as a community group 
and is not merely existing as a parasitic body on the 
larger tax-paying body. 

P.S. It is often said by people who do not like 
to see ministers and churches try to take an active part 
in works of social justice—as opposed to mere alms- 
giving—that ministers are only competent to make 
remarks in the “spiritual realm” and not intelligent 
enough to take any part in the affairs of life. That 
this is not necessarily so—and we do not think it is 
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even frequent—is shown by the piece of news which 
reached us after the above editorial was written. 
Mr. Heyn of the North Andover church is a man of 
scholarly tastes, a student of esthetics and of com- 
parative religion, and not by nature a politician. 
However, in doing the things which we have described 
above he has had to go out into the public forum and 
defend his projects. A few weeks ago an item was put 
into the town warrant of North Andover, asking for a 
sum of money for the improvement of the public play- 
grounds whose existence was the result of the work of 
Mr. Heyn and his parish. The tax payers’ association 
opposed any appropriation and the town advisory 
committee recommended that the idea be voted down. 
Mr. Heyn addressed a town meeting and pleaded not 
for a sum of money merely but for the definite sum of 
$1,000 and the sum was voted immediately. 


One Good Boycott Deserves Another 


ALL the Unitarians we have ever heard or read on 
the subject approve of birth control. So do practically 
all the Protestant church bodies who have spoken on 


the subject. The Roman Catholic church, however, 
condemns birth control—with the proviso that it has 
endorsed one so-called method which is as reliable 
as a roulette wheel. 

That, of course, is none of our business. But when 
the Protestant ministers of Holyoke, Mass., have to 
combine to protest to the public, through the Federal 
Council of the Churches, that the Catholics had threat- 
ened an economic boycott, unless Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger was denied the use of a church auditorium in 
that city to plead for modification of legislation on 
the subject of birth control in Massachusetts—when 
this happens it is time to protest. 

We are glad to see that The Churchman (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) will devote a series of articles to a 
number of similar cases in which the Roman Catholic 
church has threatened economic boycott against 
Protestants who aid the cause of birth control. In 
one instance which The Churchman reports a business- 
man so threatened told the Catholic bishop that if the 
boycott was put in force he would summarily dis- 
charge every Catholic in his employ. Not a pretty 
reprisal—but it worked. 


The Future of The Christian Register 


A Statement by the President of the American Unitarian Association 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PART of the vote passed 
by the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association at its meeting on March 12, which was 
printed on the cover of the last issue, is the declaration 
of purpose to continue “the policy of publication of 
The Christian Register as a free journal of opinion and 
news of the Unitarian fellowship.” This makes it 
clear that the action taken was positive, constructive 
in its intent, and confidently hopeful for the future. 
We believe that the step thus taken is a step forward, 
that the result will be a better journal, and that the 
essential tradition of more than a century will be 
maintained and strengthened. 

The changes, details of which are still to be ap- 
proved by the executive committee, will affect both 
the paper itself and the editorial personnel in charge; 
and there will inevitably be loss as well as gain in re- 
spect to both. The report of the special committee, 
approved in substance by the board, places the edi- 
torial and business management of The Register in the 
hands of the officers of the Association, and it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to make drastic economies 
that will involve a change of editor and perhaps other 
changes also. 

Concretely, the plan is to publish an enlarged 
journal once a month, beginning with the issue dated 
June 1, giving the general editorial supervision to Miss 
Mildred Boie, formerly associate editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly and for over a year on the staff of the Associa- 
tion, under the direction of an editorial council of the 
principal officers of the Association. 

It is our intention to make The Christian Register 
a journal that will express accurately and fully the 
thought and aspirations of our fellowship of free 
churches. We believe this can be done as effectively 
by the officers and staff of the Association as by a 
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‘issue. 


theoretically “independent” editor. We propose to 
keep the columns of the paper open to critical articles 
and letters, guarding jealously the right of minorities 
within our household to express their opinions as in the 
past. 

So far as the general editorial policy has been 
formulated, it will include a relatively larger amount 
of space devoted to ‘‘news’ of the churches and of 
denominational affairs, a stronger emphasis on the 
spiritual life of our fellowship, more carefully planned 
provision for informed discussion of controversial 
questions, more frequent use of pictures, and regular 
monthly features such as a Children’s Page, a Book 
Page, a Sermon of the Month, a page of devotional 
readings, and “Unitarian Horizons.” Special effort 
will be made to “cover” the news of regional areas, 
and the activities of all the independent Unitarian 
agencies. Each issue will contain at least one article— 
preferably two shorter rather than one longer—of 
general interest in the field of “opinion.” 

There will be no attempt to conceal the fact that 
The Christian Register will be the official organ of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the officers in 
charge will expect to be held responsible for whatever 
appears in its columns, including the expression of 
opinions with which they personally or officially dis- 
agree. This responsibility will be first to the board of 
directors, and then to the fellowship as a whole, as 
should be the case in a democratic body. 

In spite of the reduction in the number of issues, 
the subscription price will remain as at present, be- 
cause of the substantial increase in the size of each 
It is our hope that the changes in format and 
content will lead to a steady growth in the number of 


subscribers. 
Frederick May Eliot. 


The Associated Church Press in Boston 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its history, the Associated 
Church Press, a national organization of editors and 
publishers of church papers, held its annual meeting 
in Boston, March10-18, 1941. 

The Associated Church Press co-operated with 
Boston University in observing Founders’ Day or 
Week, which was devoted exclusively to the great 
subject of the freedom of the press. Important also 
was the fact that the A. C. P. elected Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man, editor of Zions Herald, Boston, as president to 
succeed Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man, New York, Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church, Milwaukee, as vice-president to succeed 
J. Edward Moseley, and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone of 
Boston as secretary-treasurer to succeed Dr. Richard 
L. Shipley of Baltimore. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor 
of The Messenger, Philadelphia, the Rev. A. J. Wilson, 
editor of The United Church Observer, Toronto, Canada, 
and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of The Boston Tran- 
script served as a nominating committee and their 
choices were ratified with enthusiasm. Dr. Hartman, 
who had no inkling of the proposed action, was called 
up for a speech and said that the A. C. P. could be 
well satisfied if he could in any way measure up to the 
record made by Wareing, Leinbach, Brummitt, Shipler 
and the other presidents of the past twenty years. 

The week opened Monday night with a dinner at 
the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, given by the Church 
Press Club of Boston in honor of the A. C. P. Forty- 
one sat down to the tenderloin of beef and Indian 
pudding for which the Inn is famous. Going and 
coming the guests remarked upon the beauty of the 
snow-covered hills and fields in the light of the full 
moon. Referring to the fact that sessions for years 
have been held in Washington, D. C., in April, one of 
the delegates said, “It is not Washington in cherry 
blossom time, but it is something just as beautiful, 
and the Inn is worth traveling a long distance to 
see,” 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and guests of honor, besides the 
editors, included President and Mrs. Daniel L. Marsh, 
Miss E. R. Mosely, head of the bureau of publicity 
of Boston University, Dr. M. R. Grossman, head of the 
department of journalism of Boston University, and 
Mrs. Grossman, and Dr. Alexander Brin, editor of 
The Jewish Advocate, Boston, and Mrs. Brin. 

The dinner was served in the old dining room as a 
special mark of honor for the editors, and the leaping 
flames on the hearth, the good food and the fellowship 

-made a lasting impression. An hour was given to 
speeches after dinner and an hour to visiting the Inn 
and walking in the moonlight to the old Mary’s Lamb 
schoolhouse and the new Mary-Martha Chapel that 
Mr. Ford has just built. Dr. Gilroy was the witty 
toastmaster at the dinner, Dr. Hartman gave the plans 
for the week, and Dr. Marsh made a happy little 
speech of welcome. Dr. Shipler, president of the 
A. C. P., responding for the visitors, recalled his days 


‘as a reporter on The Boston Traveler and said that | 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


such fellowship as the Church Press Club revealed 
made him about ready to try for a job in Boston. 
Dr. W. M. Rochester of Toronto gave an interesting 
account of life across the border in a time of desperate 
struggle, and Dr. Leinbach thrilled the company 
with an impromptu tribute to the power of the 
printed word. He said that he had that day visited 
two Boston institutions, the Mother Church of Chris- 
tian Science and the Christian Science Publishing 
House. “As I looked,” he said, ‘‘at the enormous size 
of the publishing house and reflected upon the swift 
advance of Christian Science, I remembered that 
from the beginning, and never more than now, the 
Christian Science board has put in the forefront of its 
program support of its publishing house and its papers 
and insistence upon the duty and privilege of reading. 
Some of our own blind church boards had better take 
a leaf out of the Christian Science book.” 

Called up to tell the story of the Inn, Dr. van 
Schaick spoke briefly of the five Howes who ran the 
Inn from 1686 to 1861 and of the debt that everybody 
owes to Henry Ford for saving the property. 


The Convention of Editors 


In the Journalism Suite of the new Charles Hay- 
den Memorial Building on Commonwealth Avenue 
the A. C. P. held meetings at 10 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
Tuesday. Four most interesting and illuminating 
addresses were made, Dr. Shipler presiding. Clifford 
P. Morehouse, editor of The Living Church, Milwaukee, 
spoke on “Religious Journalism and the Layman.” 
Mr. Morehouse said that the chief task of the church 
papers was to pull church members out of their com- 
placency and turn them into active workers for God 
and man. The papers, when aware of their mission, 
fight anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism and every other 
prejudice. The speaker distinguished between Chris- 
tianity and democracy—the first being the plane on 
which man meets his God and democracy being a 
method by which man lives with his fellows. The 
church paper, to fulfill its mission, must be an exponent 
of practical democracy which recognizes that every 
man is of infinite worth. The church paper in one 
thousand publications has thirteen million subscribers 
and should be more conscious of its power. It has 
reader loyalty to a degree never enjoyed by secular 
journals and a high degree of freedom. It is the last 
stronghold of that personal journalism that gave 
power to Dana, Greeley and Pulitzer, and beside which 
the chain power of the Hearsts and Gannetts is 
insignificant. He closed with the Church Editor’s 
Creed. 

Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, who followed, is the 
editor of the official journal of the Reformed Church in 
North America, The Intelligencer—Leader, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He stirred the men with a forth- 
right discussion of the question whether a man called 
to religious journalism ‘‘is supposed to be an editor or 
a make-up man.” He said that it was “easy to be an 
editor if a man is not an editor’’—that is, just a channel 
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through which church officials send their pronounce- 
ments and propaganda. 

Striking sentences in his address were: 

“The peril that we face is crowd-mindedness. 
Men who do not read, do not think, and men who do 
not think become small-minded.” 

“Some of our finest preachers are our poorest 
writers.”’ 

“Long articles by distinguished retired ministers 
are a problem.” 

“People who are generous in support of every 
other activity of the church try to save a few pennies 
on their subscription.” 

“No problem is as baffling as the problem of the 
mental complexes of our readers.” 

Referring to the multitude of people who object 


to this or that in which they are not interested, he’ 


quoted the late Dan B. Brummitt, who said, “If any 
reader receives benefit from any two pages of any 
issue, he is getting his money’s worth for that particu- 
lar day.” 

A live discussion followed in which it came out 
that a poll is being made in the Episcopal Church, like 
a Gallup poll, seeking answers to the questions, 
“What is the matter with the church paper?” and 
“What kind of a paper would you like?’ 

The biggest splash in religious journalism was 


made January 1, 1941, when the new Christian Advocate | 


was launched in Chicago with Roy L. Smith as editor, 


a staff of fantastic size and reputation, and over two . 


hundred thousand subscribers which at the last print- 
ing called for an edition of three hundred and ten 
thousand copies. 

The editors had a good time Tuesday night listen- 
ing to T. Otto Nall, managing editor, describe his ex- 
periences in getting the paper going. He read nu- 
merous “comebacks” severely scoring the methods 
used, although he said that the favorable letters which 
he did not read were ten times as numerous. He said 
that if they could have controlled the advance “‘build- 
up,” which roused expectations which nobody could 
have met, they would have been better off. His 
modesty, honesty, and frankness captivated his hearers, 
with whom he always was popular. 

The last speaker was the talented daughter of 
Bishop McConnell, Miss Dorothy McConnell, the 
editor of World Outlook, a Methodist monthly, with 
ninety thousand subscribers, published in New York. 
Those who thought that she might turn out to be “just 
her father’s daughter” speedily discovered that she was 
her own “‘live-wire” self. She told the men that many a 
long article that might miss the mark won a verdict 
when broken up and condensed and illustrated with 
the right kind of cuts. 

Again the discussion was both frank and help- 
ful, Dr. Nall and Miss McConnell answering many 
questions. 

Interested laymen charged with responsibility 
for the publishing interests of the denominations sat 
through one or the other of the sessions. One of 
them, Stanley O. MacMullen, of Boston, is a member 
of the Wesleyan Association which owns Zions Herald 
and also a member of the publication committee of 
the Methodist denomination which has just put out 
the new Christian Advocate. Called upon to speak, he 
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testified warmly to the enlightenment and help that a 
man in his position could get from the gathering. 


In the Home of the President 


The president of Boston University, Daniel L. 
Marsh, and Mrs. Marsh received the church press 
delegates Tuesday afternoon for tea at the modern 
Tudor castle on the Charles, which a generous friend 
presented to the University two years ago:'as a home 
for the president. The house is one of the show places 
of Boston from the standpoint of art and architecture, 
and the beautiful large rooms are adapted admirably 
for social functions of a university larger now than 
Harvard and Yale combined. In the drawing rooms 
and library, at the windows with their magnificent 
view of sky and historic river, and in the den at the 
top of the house there was interesting talk and friendly 
intercourse which bridged the gap between funda- 
mentalist and Unitarian. 


Panels Religious and Otherwise 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach testified in an em- 
phatic way that the differences between journalism 
called religious and that called secular had been dis- 
appearing in his mind and in his work since he became 
editor for religion of The Boston Transcript. 

Both kinds of journalism were represented in the 
panel discussions of Wednesday and the ideals and 
problems were seen to be closely related. 

Wednesday morning the topic was “The Law and 
the Press.” 

Two famous Harvard professors, Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Jr., and Roscoe Pound, Bailey Aldrich, a Boston 
lawyer, and Gaspar Bacon, professor of government 
in Boston University, discussed libel, criticism of the 
government, censorship and recent developments in 
freedom of the press in a most illuminating and sig- 
nificant way. There was no question where the men 
stood. Let there be full censorship on military in- 
telligence, but let there be none on criticism of govern- 
ment officials. The addresses are likely to appear in 
book form. 

That libel suits are highly unpopular with news- 
papers came out not only in this session but in prac- 
tically every other session of the week. Newspapers, 
religious and otherwise, will stand almost any amount 
of abuse rather than sue. 

Dr. Lewis O. Hartman presided at the panel of 
the afternoon on “Freedom and the Religious Press.’’ 
The delegates to the Church Press convention made up 
the greater part of the audience. Press releases had 
allowed the news to leak out that Dr. Hartman was to 
receive the degree of doctor of humanities (L. H. D.) 
at the convocation on the morrow, and the men of the 
A. C. P. were delighted over the honor to their new 
president. 

Dr. Hartman was in fine form. Quoting Lord 
Morley he said, ‘Journalism may kill a man but 
it quickens his life while it lasts.” He added that 
though there is drudgery, excitement, strain, in the 
profession, there are great opportunities for service 
and, denounce the job as they may, in fact those in 
it love it. 

“Two groups in religious work,” said Dr. Hart-_ 


‘man, “realize the meaning of religious unity more 


than all others—missionaries in the field and editors 
of religious papers. In China today all bars are down 
and Catholics and Protestants are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in works of relief and rehabilitation. In 
our own group there are wide diversities of theological 
opinion, and there are conservatives and liberals in 
applying the gospel to social problems, but because 
we have sense enough to see that in fact the job is one 
job, we have achieved a unity seldom found else- 
where.” 

Introducing Dr. Shipler, retiring president of the 
A. C. P., Dr. Hartman said, ‘Always he has fought 
valiantly in The Churchman for righteousness.” 

Dr. Shipler spoke simply and easily. He said, “I 
used to think that the real adventure of life lay in 


papers as “intensely interested not in part of the 
truth but in all truth.” “Newspapers have a code,” 
he declared, “‘less in evidence because newspapermen 
do not play up their jobs. They abhor sectarianism. 
The daily papers up and down the land, tainted though 
they may be at times, do more for religious unity than 
all the religious journals put together.” He praised 
The London Times for its attitude toward the Malvern 
Conference and for daring to say of England, “Our 
exclusive political democracy is done for and we must 
have democracy in social and economic fields.” ‘In 
what are the daily papers most interested?” he asked 
the city editor of The Transcript as he started for the 
meeting. ‘In basic things like the weather, food and 
religion,’ was the reply. 


The Panel on Freedom and the Religious Press 


Left to right: Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, New York; Alexander Brin, 
editor of The Jewish Advocate, Boston; Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, chairman, editor of Zions 
Herald, Boston; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Religion, Boston Evening Transcript. 


secular journalism. Now, after work in both fields, 
I realize that religious journalism is more exciting 
than secular.”’ Dr. Shipler described the career of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, editor of The Observer, killed 
in 1887 for courage in fighting slavery. “The religious 
press,” he said, “values freedom and, with a few heart- 
breaking exceptions, stands for it. Shifts in business 
have deprived it of most of its advertising. It 
is to the everlasting credit of church papers that they 
steadily have refused to be financed by groups which 
seek to control the press for their own ends. Like 
hospitals and universities, they must depend on so- 
cially-minded people for support.” 

, “By his work in fighting filth in moving pictures 
and protecting our homes and children,” said Dr. 
Hartman, “and by his untiring efforts to abolish block 
booking, through which indecent films are forced on 
decent theaters, Dr. Shipler stands in the succession 
of Lovejoy.” 

Turning then to Dr. Dieffenbach, Dr. Hartman 
said, “The Boston Transcript is conspicuous for its re- 
ligious news and Dr. Dieffenbach is the man respon- 
sible.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach paid a high tribute to the daily 


Dr. Hartman thanked Dr. Dieffenbach for a mas- 
terly address and said, ‘He has testified repeatedly 
that not one line of his copy has been censored since 
he went to The Transcript. That is freedom.” 

He then introduced Dr. Alexander Brin, editor of 
The Jewish Advocate, as ‘‘a man identified for years with 
important social and charitable movements of the 
commonwealth.’”’ Dr. Brin made everybody laugh by 
his description of early association with Dr. Shipler 
on the old Boston Traveler. ‘I was the office boy,” 
said Dr. Brin. ‘He was a star reporter. Little did I 
ever think that office boy and star reporter would be 
brought together twenty-five years later on an im- 
portant panel of an editors’ convention.” 

Dr. Brin spoke on “Promoting Tolerance through 
the Religious Press.”’ 

He declared that the first religious publication 
in history was the Old Testament and that there 1s 
“no better guide today than the Bible.” He described 
the vicious assault today upon all our ideals of human 
dignity and paid a noble tribute to the Christian forces 
in totalitarian lands which have dared face the dic- 
tator and resist his demands. “Religion, and religion 
alone,” he said, “has dared to take a stand and thereby 
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it has proved that it has a capacity for martyrdom, a 
psychic stamina and an intestinal fortitude that are 
permanent, decisive and irresistible. In this crisis 
the religious press has been in the forefront. If the 
rulers of the world had understood and appraised 
Nazism as my old comrade of The Traveler, the editor 
of The Churchman, did, in the day that Hitler came 
to power, what might not the world have been spared?” 
An interesting question period followed. 


Fetch Me a Quill 


Back two hundred and fifty years a great audience 
was taken on Wednesday night at the presentation of 
a one-act play by Evelyn Grant Hornsey, put on by 
students and faculty members of Boston University. 
It showed graphically the sensation created in Boston 
by the appearance of “‘Publick Occurrences’’ Thursday, 
September 25, 1690, the first newspaper of the colonies, 
the indignation of the colonial government, the quick 
suppression of the paper and the intrepid resistance of 
Benjamin Harris, editor, to all efforts to bribe or 
frighten him. 

Songs by a Boston University double quartet, 
greetings by representatives of secular and religious 
journals, a reception by Dr. and Mrs. Marsh, Dr. 
Hartman, Dr. Shipler and representatives of secular 
and religious papers, as well as refreshments and a 
delightful social hour, made it a notable event in a 
week of notable events. 


In Phillips Brooks’ House 


For dignity, impressiveness and significance the 
meetings reached their climax in the beautiful Found- 
ers’ Day service of Boston University held in Trinity 
Church, Thursday morning. Again the question of 
the hour was “Freedom of the Press.” 

Dr. Marsh delivered a notable address upon 
“Freedom of Discussion Indispensable to Democ- 
racy.” 

There was a chancel full of students, members of 
the University chorus, in their robes, there was an im- 
posing academic procession in which the delegates to 
the A. C. P. participated, and there were most inter- 
esting citations for honorary degrees in which the 
editors heard their new president referred to as fol- 
lows: 

“Lewis Oliver Hartman (editor and manager of 
Zions Herald) writer and redactor of a current scrip- 
ture that “is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works’’—doctor of humanities (L. H. D.). 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of 
Education, Washington, Henry R. Luce, editor and 
publisher of Time, Life and Fortune magazines, Arthur 
T. Robb, editor of Editor and Publisher, Herbert S. 
Agar, editor of The Louisville Courier-J. ournal,and John 
Cowles, president of The Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
were the other editors honored. Frank L. Mott, di- 
rector of the school of journalism of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard, 
also received honorary doctors’ degrees, in science, 
letters, laws, humanities or civil law. 

The president of the Universtity closed his ad- 
dress with this eloquent utterance: 
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“History has shown that freedom of assemblage, 
freedom of the press, freedom of the school and freedom 
of the pulpit stand together or fall together. Guard 
these fundamental freedoms as the ever-watchful 
dragon of mythology guarded the garden of the Hes- 
perides. Guard the freedom of all the means of com- 
municating truth, and ‘the truth shall make you free.’ 
And then be true to truth along the way, recognizing 
ever the responsibilities of freedom, ‘not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God.’ ” 


Some Stars of Journalism 


The final panel discussion, Thursday afternoon, 
on ‘““The Press Today” brought together around one 
table Frank L. Mott, director of the school of jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa, Herbert S. Agar, editor 
of The Lowsville Courver-Journal, Arthur T. Robb, 
New York, editor of Editor and Publisher, Erwin D. 
Canham, managing editor of The Christian Science 
Momtor, Frank §. Hoy, business manager of The 
Lewiston Sun-Journal, and Edmund F. Jewell, pub- 
lisher of The Manchester Union-Leader, the first four 
speakers, and Hoy and Jewell assigned to the role 
of gadflies to puncture the arguments and to question 
the statements of the others. Dean Lord again 
presided. 

Here at the end of the celebration and at the end 
of our story we find a mass of scintillating material 
worth publishing by itself. Leaders in journalism 
looked at journalism, coolly stated its mistakes, and 
said in twenty different ways that its future rested 
squarely on public confidence, and that anything in 
business office or editorial sanctum that weakened 
confidence weakened papers. 

Mott, a Pulitzer prize winner, showed how es- 
sential the newspapers are to democracy. Furnishing 
the facts is the primary job. He answered the people 
who declare that the last Presidential campaign showed 
clearly that people had lost faith in the papers. 
Though Mr. Roosevelt had over 55 percent of the 
popular vote and only 25 percent of the newspapers 
Supporting him, he had the help of many of the 75 
percent of the papers against him, for they published 
fairly the speeches on the Democratic side. He also 
asserted that freedom of thepress is a right of the people 
more than a right of a publisher, and that confusion 
arises from not distinguishing between freedom from 
government control and freedom from some form of 
internal control. 

Agar, another Pulitzer prize winner, and a most 
brilliant editor, pointed out that personal journalism 
of the type represented by William Allen White in a 
small town is impossible where publishers might have 
to spend fifty or a hundred thousand dollars to put in 
“some new gadget.” Financial bigness ended the old 
type of journal. The columnist is a revival of personal 
journalism that fits the modern scheme. 

Mr. Agar said that criticism of the news was the 
important job—putting before people what is going 
on and then giving equal effort to making clear what 
ought to be going on. “Facts are not explosive. They 
become explosive only when related to what we ought 
to be doing.” 

Illustrating, he said: “Our world has retreated 


and retreated from our ideals ever since I got out of 
the navy in 1919. In the fight on the Lease-Lend bill, 
if those favoring the bill had shown the frankness and 
courage of those opposed to the bill, it would have 
passed two weeks earlier. They should have said 
boldly, “This is not a bill to keep America out of war. 
It is a bill to beat Hitler.’ ” 

Mr. Robb discussed the ancient rivalry between 
the men who write and the men who sell, and said that 
resistance on the editorial side to control by a business 
office was both right and sound from a business stand- 
point, for the big factor in support of a paper is public 
confidence. He expressed sympathy with the ideals 
of the Wage-Hour Act, but it was so framed that it 
was calculated to put small papers out of business. 

Mr. Canham dealt mainly with distortion of facts 
in headlines and in playing up the news, and with the 
failure at times to tell the whole story. He was one 
of the strongest in his emphasis upon the necessity 
of the papers securing and retaining public confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Hoy at the end pointed out the significance 
of publishers and editors sitting there in public and 
frankly pointing out their weaknesses and mistakes. 
Said he: ‘Can you conceive of any other business group 
doing a thing of this kind?’” 

The audience manifested deep interest in the 
session. It was regarded as one of the most “brilliant” 
of the week. 


Is Unitarianism Parasitic 
Christian Tradition? 


The writer is minister of the Unitarian church in 
Marietta, Ohio. 
ABOUT EVERY 25 YEARS our unorthodox “‘creed- 
less” church seems to engage in the paradoxical pro- 
cedure of working out a new orthodoxy—that is, a 
restatement of liberal faith which gives us new vitality. 
Such a movement seems to be afoot at present. 

In this connection an amusing little incident set 
off a train of thought forme. Somestudents here, who 
have a kind of “Holy Club” which is easily the livest 
center of functioning Christianity on the campus, 
asked me to serve them communion. ‘Why can’t 
one of your group officiate?” I asked. “Oh,” came 
the reply, ‘“‘we wouldn’t feel right if we didn’t have an 
ordained minister.” 

I did not try to explain to them that any com- 
munion I as a Unitarian served would doubtless be 
extra-legal! Instead I participated in their service, 
and have since been thinking a good deal about it. I 
‘suppose I might have refused—either on the ground 
that this was a concession to orthodoxy, or on the 
ground that my extra-legal administration would 
have involved dishonesty. But what was in the 
students’ minds was very clear: 1. Through the com- 
munion service they wished to identify themselves 
with the historic community known as the Christian 
church—regardless of the fact that they were of dif- 
ferent denominations. 2. To them, Unitarianism 


The Final Act 

The Hotel Copley Plaza presented a brilliant sight 
that Thursday night. Between 500 and 600 people 
came together for dinner and to hear John Cowles, 
president and editor of The Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
tell about his trip to Europe with Wendell Willkie. 
Former Governor Allen presided. The Mayor of 
Boston, the Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court, the president of Boston University and 
the editor of Time all spoke briefly. Mr. Luce, the edi- 
tor of Time, represented the honorary degree men of 
the Founders’ Day ceremonies, and said that journal- 
ism was incompatible with ignorance and with poverty, 
and was “the implacable enemy of tyranny.” He 
added, “Between journalism and tyranny there can 
be no appeasement.” 

There was a letter from the President of the 
United States which was warmly cheered, the intro- 
duction of the oldest editor and of the youngest editor 
of New England, and the circulation of copies of The 
New Hampshire Gazette dated October 7, 1756, and the 
presentation of the editor. The paper has had a con- 
tinuous history of 185 years, and is the oldest in the 
country. There were songs by the diners and songs 
by the B. U. double quartet. Then Mr. Cowles told 
why Britain would win, and everybody cheered. A 
more sobering thought was the duty upon the United 
States of America to help organize peace and defend 
it when the great war ends. 


on the 


Josiah R. Bartlett 


was simply another Protestant church, and they were 
not bothering their heads about orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy. (This same very practical and I think whole- 
some attitude appeared in the young people’s digest, 
at the World Christian Youth Conference in Amster- 
dam, when the older people—who incidentally tried to 
control the conference so that nothing too radical 
would develop—insisted on dividing communion into 
four ways, on the abstruse ground that at least four 
irreducible conflicting claims to be “‘the’’ church had 
to be honored.) 

Now the question that confronts me is this: Is 
Unitarianism an authentic expression of Christian 
purpose, orisitnot? If itis, then it would seem to me 
that Unitarians are Unitarians because they feel that 
this denomination enables them to give better ex- 
pression to essential Christianity and ought therefore 
to be in tangible fellowship with other churches. If 
it is not, several other questions arise, some practical, 
some theoretical. The chief practical question is the 
plain fact that we seem to have placed ourselves in a 
parasitic position with regard to the Christian church: 
that is, we rely upon the more orthodox churches to 
kindle the fires of Christianity and then we gather in 
such Christians as cannot endure the narrow creeds of 
their childhood faith. 

Another question is connected with this: If the 
above is true, what is Unitarianism? Insofar as it is 
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theoretically anything distinctive, it seems to be the 
rationalization of the fact that Unitarians can’t stom- 
ach the creeds of the more orthodox. Unitarianism 
then emerges as a negative thing: one might say it is 
the acid of reason that dissolves mental bondage. 
But negativity, of itself, is destructive. 

Practical illustrations of this are not far to seek. 
To begin with my students: am I to present Unitari- 
anism to them.chiefly in these negative terms—as a 
set of things you no longer have to believe in? Am I 
to present it thus to this community? The traditional 
answer is YES. That’s how this church got its start 
here, and how it attracted its membership. Therefore 
what I ought to be doing is to be asserting the benefits 
of mental independence. I ought to be following the 
traditional Unitarian approach, seeking out those 
who are dissatisfied with the intellectual formulation 
and petty camel-swallowing of their old churches and 
presenting them with the great message: “Here is a 
church that doesn’t make faith a matter of doctrinal 
belief!” And I ought to be doing this, furthermore, in 
the traditional Unitarian way, not forcing it on any- 
one, not seeking too conspicuously, but basically 
waiting for common sense to serve as the “prevenient 
grace” in those who are to be converted. 

But practically speaking I find myself unable to do 
anything of the sort (except as I find the process at 
work anyway). Personally, what sustains me in these 
days is not this negative sort of thing. I believe that 
Unitarianism, insofar as it preaches extreme “self- 
reliance,” “ 
own faith,” etc., is the product of the selfish individual- 
ism which is so rooted in our present American culture 
that it threatens to destroy it. It is the religious ex- 
pression of the laissez-faire capitalism which is now 
revealed as the enemy of civilization. 

And practically, also, I find that the older nega- 
tive approach is simply wnimportant to most of the 
people in the other churches—our approach was con- 
ditional upon its importance. I have had several 
animated friendly discussions with some of these good 
friends of mine who were quite amazed when I told 
them some of the things they were, in their churches, 
supposed to believe. The fact of the matter is that 
those things aren’t a part of their working faith. They 
leave them to parsons to worry over, and have too 
much common sense to go to all the trouble of trying 
to amend them. As has been frequently pointed out, 
this is simply another evidence of the way the original 
Unitarian message has silently filtered into the other 
churches—but that this is so doesn’t seem to the 
members of those churches any sufficient reason for 
joining ours! 

I submit that Unitarian theology of itself is sterile. 
You can’t now, and you never could, build a Christian 
movement on theology—yet our message has been a 
rational, theological one. That’s what most of our 
tracts are about. Having put the message across— 
then what? The “then what” for too many people 
seems to be a regrettably logical inference from the 
message, namely that there isn’t any particular reason 
for going to church. Why should one go to church if 
religion is a peculiarly personal matter, and amounts 
(as we have interpreted it) to little more than en- 
haloed common sense? The same result appears as an 
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no creeds,” “every man has the right to his’ 


inference from our emphasis upon religion as insep- 
arable from ethical action, because the kind of ethical 
action we have proclaimed is self-reliant personal 
morality. We have, theologically, grounded and sus- 
tained that morality on the basis of nature and reason, 
not upon work and fellowship in the worshiping com- 
munity. This simply reinforces its individualism. 
How often have you heard someone say, “I can find 
God nearer in a sunset than in a church service’’? 

You may deplore such a statement if you are 
worried about the survival of our church as an insti- 
tution, but we have done everything we possibly could 
to encourage people to find God in sunsets, not in 
church. I am not going into a discussion of our wor- 
ship of nature and reason here—the evidence I wish 
to point to, rather, is what, as an institution, we are 
doing. 

We started out with the idea of correcting people’s 
conceptions of Christianity. Channing, significantly, 
did not want to start a new denomination but to cor- 
rect the thinking of the church he was in. Our great 
emphasis upon tractarian education has perpetuated 
this emphasis. One might make a bold statement, too 
bold without qualification, that the reason we have a 
Unitarian denomination at all is that the message 
Channing and his fellows wished to put across was in 
its day too radical to be contained within the bounds 
of the established churches. And the corollary is, 
what becomes of Unitarianism when the established 
churches have accepted the meat of its message? 

Two things, apparently. One is, that Unitarian- 
ism, by now having developed its own institutional 
loyalties, becomes engaged in a desperate struggle to 
perpetuate the institution for the sake of the institu- 
tion. The other is on the intellectual side—that the 
negative message of Unitarianism becomes institu- 
tionalized also into a loose, lumpy mass of “theology” 
which is a precipitate of original Unitarian Christian- 
ity. with the Christianity distilled off. By that I 
mean that the assertion of intellectual independence 
which liberated Christian purpose from the bonds of 
dogma is now become, by itself, a principle of anarchy. 
The immanentalism which healed the breach between 
nature and deity is now become pure monistic natur- 
alism, tilting lances at the windmills of “supernatur- 
alism’’ and unable to give us an adequate account of 
man, who cannot be explained in purely naturalistic 
terms. The application of the canons of reason to the 
Bible, so fruitful in destroying crude fundamentalism, 
is become, divorced from a sense of Christian purpose, 
a barren thing which now puts the Bible, Dante, Soc- 
rates and Confucius on the same shelf and reads none 
of them. The positive attempt to liberate Christian 
purpose from the stifling air of orthodox churches is 


- now become an intolerable conceit of our own su- 


periority. 

A key point in an inventory of Unitarianism is 
its attitude towards missions. I have already said 
that our attitude here is that of waiting until people 
have thought their way out of other churches (to be 
sure, we also help them to think their way out) and 
then welcoming them into our “emancipated fellow- 
ship.” But that isn’t distinctively Christian at all— 
except in its recognition that persuasion must be free. 
Any movement of a rationalistic nature would natur- 


ally use the same tactics, and insofar as Christianity 
has always had its rational side it uses these tactics 
also. 

But the essentially Christian mission motive is 
not one of intellectual persuasion: it is one of witness 
and service. 

No doubt, Christian foreign missionaries in the 
last century (and before) did disgrace the church with 
petty doctrinal squabbles. But the characteristic of 
American-supported missions almost from the begin- 
ning has been that, as opposed to bickering at home, 
they have been federated abroad. Its main emphasis 
now is service first, conversion by example of Christian 
living. One can find reason for amazement at the 
ignorance of Unitarians in regard to Christian mis- 
sionary work, were it not so logically related to their 
entire approach. They seem to have the idea that a 
missionary’s job is primarily to win people to his 
““doxy.’’ This idea is perfectly natural for anyone to 
have who has fought his way out of narrow ’doxies, 
but it is far from the truth. 

Our foreign mission work, if one can call it that, 
seems to be largely a matter of maintaining corre- 
spondence with elements of theological liberalism in 
other lands. Now, when such liberalism is attacked 
abroad, we have set up a “Service Committee’’ pri- 
marily to help these friends of ours. I am in no way 
criticizing this committee here—indeed I count myself 
one of its most enthusiastic supporters, precisely be- 
cause this is the first time I know of that we have used 
this word “service” in connection with foreign religious 
relationships! This reinforces my contention that our 
foreign work, which is the face we present to the world, 
is a key to our whole movement. . Insofar as it has as 
its underlying motive selfless service it is a true ex- 
pression of Christianity. Insofar as it is simply a 
friendly exchange of greetings with other liberals it 
has little promise. 

So far I have been negatively critical. What, 
you may ask, am I trying to prove? Let’s get back to 
my students again and their little communion service. 
This service appealed to me very strongly because it 
was what that service has always been at its best: a 
symbol of solidarity in Christian purpose. Insofar as 
it is a magical rite I condemn it. I also condemn it as 
I find it in most churches including our own where it 
survives—namely as an empty form. It is empty be- 
cause it is not a spiritual reinforcement of human 
service, undertaken together. 

Let me illustrate this. In my own church we re- 
cently held a sacrificial supper to raise funds for the 
Service Committee. We ate bread and water served 
on bare tables, and put the price of a restaurant supper 
into the collection plate. In connection with that 
supper we held a worship service—and I fear words 

“cannot convey to you the upsurge of new meaning that 
attended the singing of some old hymns and the recital, 
together, of some old prayers, under these circum- 
stances and for this purpose. 

Share with him thy bread of blessing, 
Sorrow’s burden share; 
When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 
Or “give us this day our daily bread... .” Such 
things have the meaning dulled when we sit in com- 
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fortable pews in our Sunday clothes. They take on 
meaning when we sacrifice together for Christian 
purpose. That meal was a real communion, and its 
meaning depended on no superstition or theology! 

What I am trying to say, then, is simply that the 
justification of Unitarianism as a faith or as a denom- 
ination is simply whether or not it helps the Christian 
purpose for the world; to use a theological term, the 
redemption of man. I flatly contend that its most 
cherished values are rooted in the stream of Christian 
tradition, not in the rationalism or naturalism which 
in the 18th century were the solvents necessary to 
liberate Christian purpose from the bonds of doctrine, 
superstition and ecclesiasticism, and which are com- 
monly thought of when we say “‘Unitarianism.” 

I am aware that one could write several volumes 
in support or denial of this contention. Let me con- 
fine myself to one example of what I mean. I have 
noticed that Unitarians in discussing democracy fre- 
quently assert that it is derived from Greek and Roman 
sources. Perhaps the juridical and legal forms were so 
derived in the thought of the 18th century liberals. 
But democracy did not come to us from Greece or 
Rome—it came to us from the leaven of Christianity 
working in the common people. That same leaven 
was working even in those nominally anti-Christian 
intellectuals who brought the political forms of de- 
mocracy to maturity, but political democracy in 
England and America was born among the Christian 
left-wing elements of Cromwell’s army. Curiously 
enough the best intellectual expression of it I know 
dates from the same period, in the Great Didactic of 
Comenius, the Moravian bishop who, with Jan Hus, 
forms the twin star of Czechoslovakian democratic 
tradition. Comenius wanted all men and women edu- 
cated without regard to social class, because they 
were all children of God and needed to know how to use 
the things of this world for his purpose. Greek and 
Roman democracy never got that far—indeed the one 
fatal omission from their democracy was the provision 
for a continuous extension of democracy among the 
common people, whom they regarded as “a great 
beast.” 

Perhaps it is worth pointing out that my conten- 
tion is supported by some facts of American history. 
Let us take some that will serve as an antidote to our 
denominational pride. Unitarians are fond of telling 
how the liberalism which flowered in our movement 
helped establish our American democracy. They love 
to point out how men like Jonathan Mayhew fought 
against an established church, and how liberal minis- 
ters supported the cause of the Revolution. Intellec- 
tually speaking, most of these men were steeped in 
classic tradition, so that one would look here for the 
link between Greek-Roman and American democracy. 

What are the facts? The facts are that while 
there was only one Unitarian-minded preacher who did 
not stand with the popular cause during the Revolu- 
tion (old Ebenezer Gay, the gentle tory of Hingham); 
there was only one who did stand with it afterwards! 
(William Bentley of Salem.) The Unitarian preachers 
were almost to a man federalists, who opposed the 
Bill of Rights, and who later were a chief factor in 
keeping a religious establishment in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts long after the rest of the country had freed 
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itself from ecclesiastical shackles! We should give far 
more credit to the despised Baptists and to the other 
earnestly Christian sects of the common people than 
to the intellectually liberal, politically reactionary 
federalist Unitarians of Boston, for the achievement of 
American democracy. It was a passionate Chris- 
tianity, not a calm naturalistic rationalism, which 
gained the victory there. 

Now we are facing the problem of remaking our 
society, and it is becoming increasingly evident that 
progressive Christians of all denominations are stand- 
ing together to advance Christian values to that end, 
and to protect them against the attacks of pagan forces 
everywhere, not least right here in America. And 
what is uniting them? Is it the absence of creeds? 
Is it the principle of letting every man frame his own 
faith? Is it the principle of putting all religions on 
the same level? Is it a rugged individualism? Is it 
a weak-kneed “‘tolerance’’ that doesn’t like to take a 
stand on anything for fear of hurting others’ precious 
feelings? It is none of these Unitarian things. 

It is, first and foremost, a loyalty to the person 
of Jesus. It is, next, a profound sustaining sense of 
union with a historic community dedicated to the re- 
demption of the world, namely the Church Univer- 
sal. It is, third, a realization that the longing for 
communion which an individualistic culture has re- 
jected will be satisfied, if not by Christianity, then by 
the demonic forces of fascism and nationalism. It is, 
finally, the knowledge that the internal divisions of 
the church are a petty disgrace when the churches are 


confronted with a secularism poles apart from even a 


divided Christianity. 

“These are times that try men’s souls.” They 
are a day of judgment, in which the axe is laid at the 
root of the trees, and the tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit must be hewn down. What unites pro- 
gressive Christians today is not something that can be 
settled by taking thought in theological conferences. 
The conferences by themselves only emphasize dif- 
ferences, but taken in connection with work to do they 
are discovering bonds of union. 

My contention is, it must be plain by this time, 
that Unitarianism has got to make up its mind once 
for all on a subject its ministers have long preached 
about—namely, whether or not we are Christians. 
But now that discussion cannot be theoretical. For 
myself, at least, it carries the implication that if we 
are, it is time we thought about rejoining the fold of 
Christianity’s historic church in a tangible, not merely 
spiritual, way. The Congregationalists already extend 
to Unitarians the invitation to ecumenical member- 
ship, and we are already represented at conferences 
of the Christian churches. 

It involves also that the unique contributions of 
Unitarianism be left intact. Here is the answer to the 
question which may have been forming in the reader’s 
mind—why is this man a Unitarian still? | have not 
Space to answer that, but I recommend to the reader 
James Luther Adams’ new pamphlet “On Being 
Human—the Liberal Way.” It will help ease over the 
shock of my thesis for the man or woman who has 
a background of revolt from orthodoxy and is there- 
fore conditioned summarily to repel all suggestions of 
reunion. 
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The President Comments: _ 
Transient and Permanent 


ON SUNDAY, May 18, 1941, in every Unitarian 
church throughout the land, there should be observed 
the one hundredth anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
great sermon, preached in South Boston on May 19, 
1841, entitled “The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity.” As it happens, the anniversary falls at 
the opening of our week of Unitarian meetings in Bos- 
ton, and there could not be a more auspicious way to 
begin the annual series of gatherings that we call 
“Anniversary Week.’ If our fellowship could ex- 
perience on that day a renewal of the spirit that lived 
and breathed in Theodore Parker, it would make it 
truly a Day of Pentecost for us all. 

The sermon was badly needed a hundred years 
ago. Less than three years had passed since Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address, and it was time for someone 
to make even clearer the full implications of that quiet 
but devastating word. Theodore Parker had heard 
Emerson on that refulgent summer day in Cambridge, 
and had recorded in his Journal that the address was 
“the noblest, the most inspiring strain I ever listened 
to.” Now he was ready to speak in his own right and 
in his own superb fashion. The storm of bitter con- 
troversy which Emerson’s address had provoked was 
far less fierce than that which broke upon the head of 
Parker. A century later, it is almost incredible that 
Unitarians should have so assailed a major prophet of 
the soul within their own household of faith, “speaking 
to earth-bound hearts of the deep things of God”; but 
So it was, and the venom of the attack was the measure 
of the need which Theodore Parker was seeking to fulfill. 

Today we note how transient are the assaults 
which attempt to silence or banish an authentic mes- 
senger of the gospel of freedom and love, and how 
gloriously permanent are the ideas and ideals which he 
proclaims. Almost forgotten are the critics and scof- 
fers, but the personality of Theodore Parker lives im- 
mortally among us. Even Channing, with all his pas- 
sionate devotion to spiritual freedom, was not quite 
sure that Theodore Parker should be called a Christian; 
but would anyone now question his right to that name? 

But there comes a disturbing echo of lines written 
by another Unitarian, only a few years after the South 
Boston sermon had been preached: 


They have rights who dare maintain them; we are 
traitors to our sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar- 
fires; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we, in our 
haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral 
lamps away Sayre 

To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of 
today? 


and we begin to wonder whether the voice of Theodore 

Parker was more needed a century ago than it is at 

this very moment, interpreting for us the new duties 

of a new and perplexing time, bidding us steer boldly 

onward across the desperate winter sea, pressing up- 

ward and onward if we would keep abreast of Truth. 
F. M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A Board of 


Journalism for 
The Register ? 


To the Editor: 

If there is anything cheering to me in the 
present decision of the A. U. A. directors, 
which leaves the executive committee of 
the A. U. A. free to arrange for the officers 
of the Association to edit The Christian 
Register, in direct denial of the report of 
the Commission of Appraisal (‘‘Unitarians 
Face a New Age,”’ p. 85), it is in the ending 
of the masquerade of “freedom” which be- 
gan 18 months ago when the Administra- 
tion of the A. U. A. forced the liquidation 
of the Christian Register Corporation, and 
gave the management of the paper to the 
division of promotion and publications of 
the A. U. A. My position then was that 
no paper so managed could meet the re- 
quirements of the “freedom of the press” 
as traditionally understood. 

The position of our paper after May 
the first will no longer be an offense to the 
journalistic conscience. Nota single mem- 
ber of the Associated Church Press would 
now waste a moment in discussing its 
“freedom.”’ It belongs in the same jour- 
nalistic category as a diocesan magazine, 
like the Unitarian News Letter of the Cor- 
nish Administration. About this there 
cannot be two opinions. The masquerade 
is over. This, at least, is cheering. 

Yet this withdrawal from free religious 
journalism seems to me the greatest Uni- 
tarian retreat of the century. The only 
cheering reflection here is that it was done 
without calling the ministers together to 
vote on the matter, without any poll in 
the ministers’ NL, without consulting the 
subscribers, who, when the present Ad- 
ministration came in, were merrily sub- 
scribing for a free paper to the extent of 
$10,000 annually—roughly one-third of the 
amount of the annual subscriptions to the 
A. U. A. 

If it should happen that there is a ma- 
jority of us who, in agreement with the 
principle accepted by the Commission 
of Appraisal, still want a paper not edited 
directly or indirectly by the successive 
presidents of the Association, I see no 
chance of having one unless we set up a 
board by vote of the annual meeting—a board 
parallel to, and not under, the board of di- 
rectors. 

If the income from subscribers could be 
restored and a Board of Journalism inde- 
pendent of the Administration set up, with 
a fixed annual grant even smaller than has 
been customary, the possibility for a Uni- 
tarian journalistic triumph at some future 
time would still remain open. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 
Sharon, Mass. 


A Call for Help and 
An Offer to Help 


To the Editor: 

It will surely be not only with keen re- 
gret but with a deep sense of denomina- 
tional shame that most Unitarians will 
learn of the metamorphosis of The Christian 
Register. Its ghost may still hover for a 
time over denominational headquarters, 
but its voice as a journal of mdependent 
opinion and comment is obviously to be 
silenced. 

Even the possibility of such a silencing 
is already exposing us to contemptuous 
pity, as the following extract shows. It is 
from an editorial in The Christian Leader 
(edited by Dr. John van Schaick) of March 
8, 1941: 

“One should remember that some things 
once done cannot be undone. If a board 
honestly thinks that a church paper has 
fulfilled its mission and should be scrapped, 
it is justified in abolishing the paper. But 
in doing it, it should remember that it 
cannot reconsider a year or two later and 
put the paper back as it was. Things do 
not work that way. Therefore a church 
board should explore the facts and study 
the situation with care, and not blithely 
follow the line of least resistance. . 

“In regard to church papers one needs 
to remember that they have souls as well 
as bodies, that they are made up not only 
of subscribers, editors, publishers, credits 
and debits, but of traditions and memories, 
of local and national standings and in- 
fluences, of hosts of readers and friends who 
never join the fellowship, and of innum- 
erable other things intangible but real. . .” 

On the other hand, this regrettable result 
is one that most Unitarians, since directly 
responsible, have no real right to complain 
about, for they are not subscribers; so why, 
after all, should they even care, much less 
protest? 

But there are three or four thousand of 
us who do care greatly—even to the point 
of verbal and written protest. Some of us 
even believe The Register could have been 
saved, upon an appeal to the denomination 
as a whole, with a flat statement to the 
effect that the appeal’s failure to receive 
adequate response would mean the Regis- 
ter’s demise. Why not have the serious- 
ness of the malady made denomination- 
ally known before announcing the obse- 
quies? It is, in fact, only a few weeks until 
the annual meeting of the A. U. A. (the 
owner of The Register), when so important 
and really vital a matter might well, in 
fact should, come up for discussion and de- 
cision by the Association’s assembled dele- 
gates. As it is, what is in plain truth a de- 
nominational calamity is decreed with- 
out warning or opportunity of remedial 
action. For I believe (and I am confident 
I am by no means a lone minority) that 


The Register could have received sufficient 
additional support to enable it to survive 
in its present form for at least another 
year, during which period, in the face of 
its threatened fate, the Unitarians of this 
country could have been put upon their 
honor to save it. It is scarcely less than a 
matter of denominational honor; for if we 
are to reconcile ourselves once for all to 
display and publicly confess our weak- 
ness to this extent, the sacrifice of our 
only denominational paper (of any conse- 
quence) would be just that public con- 
fession. Could it not have been assumed, 
this being so, that the Women’s Alliance, 
the Laymen’s League, the Y. P. R. U.— 
all of our other national bodies would, 
along with the A. U. A., have called upon 
their respective organizations for an “all- 
out” financial campaign to keep The 
Register going? Should not the oppor- 
tunity, at least, have been presented, so 
that by the response it could have been 
determined how seriously we take the pres- 
ervation of our. denominational paper? 

There must be many Unitarians of 
modest and of liberal means in these 
United States who would to the extent of 
their financial ability help The Register 
in its dire distress. I for one will pledge 
one hundred dollars a year for the next five 
years—provided The Register is permitted 
to maintain its independent editorship 
and substantially its present form. I can- 
not believe there are not hundreds of others 
who would be ready to pledge smaller or 
larger amounts for varying periods of time 
rather than see our one denominational 
paper perish as an independent religious 
journal. : 

The Register goes to many libraries and 
reading-rooms throughout the country; in 
many places and to many people it is the 
only source of information on things Uni- 
tarian in a broader than “house organ” 
sense; to religious exchange editors it is a 
source at present of untrammeled Unitarian 
views and opinions, which is the only kind 
in which they are or can be interested. 

We shall be told, to assuage our feelings 
and to lull our awakened emotions into 
their erstwhile slumber, that The Register 
is to go right on as a journal of independ- 
ent opinion and comment. Unbiased edi- 
torial opinion on denominational policy, 
constructive letters of protest or criticism, 
special articles and addresses of Unitarian 
significance, some of the best sermons of 
our ablest ministers (giving them a de- 
nomination wide congregation )—these ben- 
efits, none too ample even in our present 
Register, will necessarily be lost in a monthly 
publication, issued without independent 
editorship. Independence and reasonable 
frequency of appearance have much in- 
deed to do with keeping the Register our 
best denominational link and visible bond 
of fellowship, maintaining among us sub- 
seribers, at least, a sense of unity in com- 
mon purposes, plans, and hopes that can 
by no means be maintained or fostered by 
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a “house organ” of any kind, no matter 
how loudly or skillfully it may be played— 
for, edited by denominational officers or 
under their supervision, it can voice only a 
limited and at times prejudiced or partial 
side of our denominational life. Without 
its present scope and freedom, its useful- 
ness as a religious periodical, such as it has 
been so widely and favorably known in the 
past, is over. 

Is our denominational pride an idle and 
empty thing? If not, we must feel that 
this metamorphosis of The Christian Regis- 
ter into a condition of “innocuous desue- 
tude” is a public confession of denomina- 
tional impotence and futility, such as no 
other Christian denomination of national 
consequence, so far as I know, has had to 
make. It seems to me the worst denomi- 
national disaster that has happened to us 
since The Register was founded. 

Livingston Stebbins. 

Cambridge, Mass. - 


The Decline and Fall of 
The Christian Register 


To the Editor: 

The decline of The Register froma weekly 
to a fortnightly to a monthly is merely a 
surface symptom. Ruth M. Twiss’ re- 
vealing article tells us the root of the 
trouble: endless machinery set up to do 
more efficiently preexisting inadequacies. 
More churches, better management, radio, 
decentralization, and better religious edu- 
cation add up to a businesslike and ag- 
gressive administration. That never was 
enough. 

Unitarianism has never thrived except 
in pioneering in new needs of people. Our 
newly-polished machinery is creditable, 
but serves only worship and religious edu- 
cation (two of the three major functions of 
any church). In these two functions time 
was when Unitarianism, an engine on a 
mile-long train, carried forward all de- 
nominations—but not any more. Today 
even the caboose is up in front. From a 
choice of another pioneering, or of compe- 
tition with other denominations in these 
two functions we have chosen competition! 
It won’t work. 

Miss Twiss double-checks early League 
proof that it won’t work. In 1920-25 the 
League, with another businesslike and ag- 
gressive administration and scads of 
money, too, spent $2,000,000 on activities 
very like the present with church at- 
tendance campaigns to indicate results. 
The attendance records showed 20,000 per 
Sunday at the start and 25,000 five years 
later, with 140,000 in the denomination. 
And now we work with approximately the 
same methods and the same ideas and 
boast of approximately the same meager 
results. It doesn’t make sense. 

The cart is before the horse. The ob- 
jectives of a sick enterprise must be as- 
sessed and corrected before repairing the 
machinery for reaching the objectives. 
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This is a critical juncture in the life- 


history of Unitarianism. Every human 


enterprise runs through the same cycle: 
industries, political parties, religious de- 
nominations all start (1) with an idea— 
tentative, experimental, insignificant until 
it gradually catches on; (2) next comes a 
period of rapid expansion that ends in 
comparative stabilization (usually com- 
petitors exploiting the same idea catch up); 
finally (3) a period of stability ending in a 
major decline (usually competing ideas 
and interests catch up). Unitarianism is 
now far along in decline. And the remedy 
for such declines is always a new idea of 
large enough caliber to start a new expan- 
sion. 

And the new idea? Some 2,500 Uni- 
tarians (ministers and laity) told the Lay- 
men’s League they considered (1) Wor- 
ship, (2) Religious Education, and (3) Ap- 
plication of Spiritual Principles to Social 
Activities (economic, political and social) 
to be the three main and equally important 
functions of the church. In the third 
function is the great opportunity for once 
more pioneering in behalf of a distracted 
world. There should be a substantially 
common denominational policy toward 
the third function and 60 percent of 
the time and effort of all our leadership 
should go into building a philosophy and 
an eventually adequate technique. The 
Service Committee, important like so 
much of the really essential social service 
work that interests Unitarians, is only 
court plaster on a cancer; social service 
never gets to the root of the evil. It is 
only remedial, not preventive, medicine. 

Miss Twiss raises the issue of our debt 
of loyalty and “followship” to Dr. Eliot’s 
leadership, and in all honesty her issue 
should be met. The denomination (and 
that could indirectly mean liberal religion 
and all religion everywhere) has prior 
claims. I simply can’t believe that Dr. 
Eliot’s policies and results as reported by 
Miss Twiss have any vital connection 
with critical needs. There is no objection 
to horse-sense efficiency in affairs of the 
spirit, but it is not of the essence. 

Moreover, in a denomination consecrated 
to the idea that truth emerges only from 
free speech, I am distressed at tendencies 
to ignore this principle for ourselves. I 
am distressed at the huge energy that goes 
into domination—at the battleship rage 
toward equally faithful servants who do 
not see eye to eye—at the growing feeling 
that free speech is not safe. One of our 
riper, wiser ministers said to me of the 
A. U. A. some years ago—”I don’t know 
what it is, but administrative power does 
something to the best of our men.” De- 
mocracy without a loyal opposition and a 
press beyond suspicion of identification 
with the administration is no democracy, 
especially in such an idea-industry as the 
A. U. A. Checks and balances are of the 
essence, 


Of course The Register cannot now com- 


pete with The Satevepost for Unitarian 
dollars. But let the denomination start 
something other than administration, how- 
ever efficient, of inherited funds and ideas, 
—let it undertake once more the excite- 
ment of a pioneering job—and then’see. 

Harold M. Davis. 

Nashua, N. H. 


An Open Letter to 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 


By an accomplished vote of the board of 
directors The Christian Register is to be 
taken over by the executives of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and issued 
henceforth under the control of an editorial 
council composed of you, Dr. Baker, and 
Mr. Kuebler. You are to be the de facto 
editor, passing upon the material to be 
published and having final authority as to 
what shall and what shall not be printed. 

Ever since October 18, 1939, when the 
Register trustees voted to dissolve and 
hand over the paper to the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, I have 
been under the clear impression that this 
was not to be done. Now, without even a 
preliminary announcement, it has been 
done. 

At no time during the last two months, 
in which the plans were being made and 
carried out, was there any indication that 
The Register was to be sucked up into the 
capacious bosoms of the executives of 
the Association. We supposed that 
changes were to be made, perhaps drastic 
ones, but we did not think they would be 
made in secret and their nature concealed 
until they had been voted into actual fact 
by the board of directors. 

I do not like things that are done in the 
dark. I do not believe that things which 
cannot be done by day are worth doing. 

Why have you not told us what you in- 
tended to do and why you intended to do 
it?) Why have you not published the re- 
port made to the board of directors, and the 
reasons for that report? Why have you 
not explained your program in this vital 
matter to the denomination which voted 
you into office, and which could just as 
easily vote you out again? 

Did you think we would not be inter- 
ested? Did you think we might not want 
you to be editor of The Register? Did you 
perhaps think you could get away with 
something if no one heard of it until it 
were an accomplished fact? 

That is the way things look. You should 
be careful of the way things look. You 
should realize that doing things in the dark 
is a practice which is generally viewed with 
suspicion. Surely you understand that 
when once a man falls under the shadow of 
public distrust his usefulness is nearly at 
an end. Were this to happen to you, it 
would make little difference whether or 
not you were nominally head of the As- 
sociation—or how much organizational 


power you wielded—or whether your 
employees lived in fear or in security. 
None of these things would matter, be- 
cause, as a leader in the field of liberal re- 
ligion you would be finished. Finished and 
destroyed. You must be careful of the 
way things look. 

If it is true that a deficit of $7,500 is the 
decisive factor in this matter, why have 
you not shown us how this came about? 
How do we know how large an item is 
$7,500 with respect to value received in a 
reported total budget of 25 times that 
amount? How do we know you could not 
cut somewhere else if you wanted to keep 
The Register? How do we know you 
wanted to keep The Register? 

You have said so. The board of direc- 
tors has said so. The Register is to be free. 
But you should know that in this kind of a 
world some of us have learned at last to 
judge men by what they do, and not by 
what they say. Words have no meaning 
any more. You have said that The Register 
is to be free, but you are to be the editor of 
The Register. Knowing the situation as I 
do, I do not believe for a split second that 
The Register can be free with you as its 
editor. 

Unlimited aid to Britain is one of your 
favorite topics. You would give all pos- 
sible help to those who are fighting and 
dying for the simple freedoms loved by us 
all. Weare with you in that. But it will 
be of little use if you destroy at home 
what others fight for abroad. And that is 
what you are doing. With your mouth 
you deny it; with your hands you do it. 
The strangest phenomenon to be seen 
in the welter of human affairs is the man- 
ner in which a pattern of thought and be- 
havior suddenly crops out in many dif- 
ferent places at approximately the same 
time. It has been so before; it is so again. 
It has happened here. 

I am sorry to write you like this. We 
have been friends. Perhaps we still are. 
But I should be even more regretful in 
later years if I were to let this matter pass 
without a word of warning— 

You must be careful of the way things look. 

Forest K. Davis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Condolences 
and Regrets 


Letters dealing with the changes in The 
Register slightly overtax our space. Here 
are one or two sentences, therefore, from 
the correspondents who either did not in- 
tend their letters to be published in full or 
did not wish their names used: 

“This is just to express my esteem for 
the editor of The Register—and for him per- 
sonally. Can you tell me what the ad- 
ministration considers of paramount im- 
portance in the Unitarian gospel and in 
the machinery at 25 Beacon Street for im- 
plementing it? It seems to me that it 
might be wiser to cut down on some other 
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things—even to cut a thousand or so off 
four or five top salaries, rather than to 
shelve The Register. All I mean is, does it 
believe in an actual free journalistic Regis- 
ter, and can’t it really find the funds to 
publish it? 

A Minister.” 


“It was with deep regret that I read 

. a resolution making our Unitarian 

paper a monthly. . . Personally I find The 

Register very interesting especially in its 

articles pertaining to the times in which we 

live. . . I consider The Register under your 
editorship a most valuable publication.”’ 


“Sorry that Jones is out. 
“Please do not renew my subscription.” 


Good Suggestion If 
Enough People Concur 


To the Editor: 

I am sorry to learn that The Register is 
to be a monthly instead of a semimonthly, 
and I especially regret the “termination of 
the tenure of the present editor.” 

No doubt the board of directors have 
considered all the possibilities, but it seems 
to me that subscribers would gladly pay 
$2 instead of $1.50 in order to keep The 
Register as it is. 

A. A. Sabin. 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Register Must 
Keep Its Place 


To the Editor: 

To say that I was both surprised and 
shocked to read the statement on the cover 
of the March 15th Register is putting it 
mildly. Can we who profess to be good 
liberals allow our fine journal to slowly 
disintegrate? J simply cannot understand 
retrenchment after retrenchment. 

In 1821 the paper first saw the light of 
day. Back in those times we of the Uni- 
tarian faith were kept on our toes by the 
slings and arrows of abuse heaped upon us 
by those who knew us only as heretics. 
Then the sailing became a bit better as 
Unitarianism spread, and strengthened its 
position. All during that time The Register 
stood out as our spokesman. The record 
is a glorious one. Now we have come 
upon stormy waters. Why should the 
journal of Unitarian thought have to take 
such a battering when it was able to sur- 
vive the lean years of depression? Why 
should The Christian Register be at a new 
low in its history when we have apparently 
turned the corner in our economic life? 
Business is on the upswing, more people 
are employed, more money is in circulation 
and still the splendid paper that expresses 
the ideals and power of free thought is 
about to become a monthly! 

Laymen, ministers, let us unite to keep 
our banner flying through the medium of 


the printed word. This is not the time to- 
curtail our efforts. We should be expand-- 
ing. With Hitlerism running rampant in 
the world we in America need every voice 
that we can command to challenge the: 
forces of totalitarianism, bigotry and greed. 
The Register must keep its place along side- 
of other publications that stand for the 
democratic way. 

I am not able to do very much momen- 
tarily to keep The Register alive and vital’ 
but I am ready to do my bit in writing,. 
publicity work and other promotional ef- 
forts to pump new blood into this very es- 
sential organ of our fellowship. Are there 
other ministers and men and women of the 
churches who will join me in this drive? 
Let us organize a strong committee of na- 
tionwide proportions to “Revitalize the 
Register.’’ What is your answer, liberals?’ 

James Stewart Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Universalist minister with reciprocal 
fellowship in the Unitarian church. 


A Word 
of Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

I wish you to know how sorry I am to 
learn that your service as editor of The 
Register is to come to an end in the near 
future. 

I know that the inadequacy of the in- 
come of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has brought difficult problems of ad- 
justment. But it will obviously be a severe 
loss to all of us for The Register to be with 
out strong editorial direction. 

You have given yourself unstintedly to 
your work as editor, and I can appreciate 
something of what a disappointment it 
must be that, after the intelligent, fine- 
spirited and energetic service you have 
given, The Register is now forced, by finan- 
cial considerations, to slacken speed and 
be reduced in influence. I am one of the 
many who have followed your editorial 
work with genuine interest and apprecia- 
tion, and wish to assure you that the devo- 
tion you have shown has not been without 
its influence. 

Frank O. Holmes. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mrs. Dilling’s Assistants 
“Know All About the 


Unitarians” 


To the Editor: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling of ‘‘Red Net- 
work”? and Mothers’ Crusade fame, has 
headquarters in the same building as the 
office of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. It has long been my intention to pay 
a neighborly call on her, but it has always 
happened that either the lady was out of 
town, or I have been out of the country. 
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Today, opportunity came for a few choice 
sentences with her assistants. 

It was in the coffee-shop in the building 
that I overheard the conversation of two 
women sitting next tome. Their vigorous 
comments attracted my attention. Po- 
litely excusing myself, I asked them did 
they not work for Mrs. Dilling. 

Upon being assured in a guarded tone 
that they did, I ventured further with the 
question long in my mind regarding the 
financial backing of their Patriotic Re- 
search Bureau. 

“Mrs. Dilling uses her own money. She 
has a husband,” snapped back one of 
the research assistants. 

I wondered why she so quickly became 
defensive. 

“The Mothers’ Crusade financed itself,’ 
stolidly averred the other. 

I was not particularly interested either 
in the Mothers’ Crusade or Mrs. Dilling’s 
husband, but I smiled credulously, pleas- 
antly. 

“What interests me more than the 
Crusade,” I continued, “is her ‘Red Net- 
work.’ It has always grieved me a little to 
find many of my friends and most re- 
spected acquaintances listed indiscrimi- 
nately with the leaders of subversive 
activity.’”’ I named a few of our ministers 
and other, suggesting that perhaps Mrs. 
Dilling had not been entirely well informed 
about them. I knew these people well and 
was convinced that they were neither 
“Reds” nor prejudiced communist sym- 
pathizers. 

I could not have read carefully the first 
page, one of my neighbors informed me. 
There, apparently, it is stated that every- 
one listed in the “Red Network’ is not 
necessarily communistic, but perhaps only 
pinkly sympathetic. I wondered about 
Mrs. Dilling’s color criterion, but kept 
silent on this point. 

“You’d be surprised to know what your 
friends are!” replied the other patriotic 
researcher, whom I obviously was annoy- 
ing. 

I demurred—in a gentle tone, for she 
was strangely excited. 

Now it was their turn to ask a question. 
“Where do you work?” 

“At Unitarian headquarters, in this 
building,” I answered. 

That erased any illusions I might have 
had of their cordiality. 

The following dialogue floated in my 
direction as they left me all alone. 

“Unitarians! They don’t believe in the 
divinity of Christ.” 

“They shouldn’t be allowed to call 
themselves Christians. They’re atheists!’ 

“They certainly aren’t Christians!’ 

“Heathen! Pagans!’ 

I sadly drank another cup of coffee, and 
thus fortified decided to spread a little 
enlightenment about our religious faith. 

Returning to our office, I obtained two 
copies of Dr. Eliot’s “Unitarians Believe,’’ 
and descended to the seventh floor. 
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The Patriotic Research Bureau was 
tightly locked. An irate woman opened 
the door a few inches in answer to my hesi- 
tant knock. She did not invite me to come 
in. 

Apologetically, I said that it had not 
been my intention to ask impertinent ques- 
tions. 
Mrs. Dilling’s book listed names of people I 
knew. Ovbiously, there was misunder- 
standing, too, about the Unitarians. 
Wouldn’t they like to have a little infor- 
mation about us? I offered the booklets. 

“We know all about the Unitarians!” 
contended the lady, slamming the door in 
my face. 

But not before I had placed “‘Unitarians 
Believe’ on the water-cooler. 

Leona C. Handler. 

Chicago, Ill. 


(First thing you know, L. C. H., they 
will accuse you of poisoning their drinking 
water. However, if you give them a sub- 
scription to The Christian Register for 1941 
it may reassure them.—Ed.) 


Ministers Opposed 
to War Hysteria 


The following statement, initiated by a 
group of Unitarian ministers, is put forth 
as a rallying point for those who are con- 
vinced that the churches must not again 
be stampeded into war-mongering, and who 
believe that democracy, like charity, be- 
gins at home: 

We, the undersigned, declare our policy 
to be a policy of peace. Recalling vividly 
the events which led up to the last war, 
we look with alarm at the steps taken by 
the national administration which are lead- 
ing the country into this war. We regret 
the role played by many of our churches 
during the last world conflict. We want 
nothing of any foreign policy leading to 
the domination of other countries, or to 
the enslavement of ourselves or of others 
through the dictatorship which war will 
make inevitable. We are vigorously op- 
posed to any foreign policy which involves 
us directly or indirectly in war. We be- 
lieve in democracy, economic and political. 
We believe that democracy must be main- 
tained and enlarged in this country first 
of all. We believe in the worth, dignity. 
and value of the human personality, which 
can reach its highest fulfillment only in a 
world at peace. 

We are opposed to the repeal or the eva- 
sion of the Johnson. Act, the Neutrality 
Laws, and to any similar moves which will 
lead to military involvement in the Euro- 
pean war. We call upon all men of good 
will to join in the building of democracy in 
our own country, to maintain civil liberty 
and freedom, and to help establish the 
abundant life. Only a truly democratic 
and peaceful America can furnish an ex- 
ample of guidance, hope and courage to the 


I was simply interested because . 


people of the world who are now suffering 
the misery, horror and tyranny of war. 


(Signed): Harold G. Arnold 

John W. Brigham 
Julia N. Budlong 
W. Ellis Davies 
Norman D. Fletcher 
Arthur Foote 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
Bradford. E. Gale 
Richard B. Gibbs 
John G. Gill 
Donald Harrington 
Vilma S. Harrington 
Truman L. Hayes 
Robert S. Hoagland 
Arthur Heeb 
Leon R. Land 
John H. Lathrop 
Robert W. Lawson 
John A. Leininger 
Felix D. Lion 
Charles Lyttle 
Mason McGuinness 
Donald C. McMillan 
Howard G. Matson 

Skillman E. Myers 
Henry W. Pinkham 
Tracy M. Pullman 
Robert J. Raible 
William B. Rice 
Francis G. Ricker 
Harry Scholefield 
Clinton L. Scott 
Homer L. Sheffer 
Russell E. Simmons 
Peter H. Samsom 
Elbridge F. Stoneham 
Alfred E. von Stilli 
Charles P. Wellman 
Harold H. Wright 
Dayton T. Yoder. 


Protestant Doctrine 


or Personal Taste 


The following item is lifted, with grateful 
acknowledgments, from The New Yorker. 

“A Southern lady who was brought to 
New York by the illness of a relative was 
told that she could get a good room, inex- 
pensive and close to the hospital, at a re- 
ligious hostel called the National Bible 
Institute, on West Fifty-fifth Street. Sure 
enough, the Institute’s clerk had an ac- 
ceptable room. He gave her a registration 
blank to fill out, and she was amused to 
see that it asked for her religious denomina- 
tion. ‘I’m Unitarian, so I suppose you 
won’t let me in,’ she said playfully. ‘No, 
we won't,’ the clerk said, and he wasn’t 
playing. She had to go somewhere else.’’ 

It seems to us that the New Yorker re- 
porter was not inquiring enough. What 
we would like to know is whether the clerk 
was doctrinally bound to uphold the prin- 
ciple of the closed door for non-trinitarians 
or whether he had merely met a few Uni- 
tarians in the past and had had enough— 
and so was exercising, as it were, the Protes- 
tant right of private judgment. 


Wilcox Leaves Lynn for 
Army Intelligence Service 


Rey. Edward B. Wilcox of Lynn, Mass., 
is now in Washington, D. C., with a com- 
mission as captain in the Intelligence Ser- 
vice. He is a specialist in Hispanic lan- 
guages. In a farewell sermon preached to 
the congregation of his church on Atlantic 
Street, taking as his theme Patrick Henry’s 
phrase, “Liberty or Death,’ Mr. Wilcox 
emphasized that the present situation was 
much graver than people thought, that 
Germany, through her fifth column ac- 
tivity, was already warring upon us, and 
that the destruction of the nazi war ma- 
chine was the indispensable prerequisite 
to freedom. Our attitude toward freedom, 
he said, was comparable to that toward his 
purchases of a man who has a charge ac- 
count—no matter how much a thing cost 
he bought it because he did not have to pay 
for it at the moment. Our charge account 
for liberty had been in the past the British 
navy. But the day might come very soon 
when our bill would have to be paid. 

His church has granted Mr. Wilcox an 
unlimited leave of absence but awaits the 
day when it can welcome him back. A 
capacity congregation heard his farewell 
sermon. 


Alliance War 
Relief Work 


Three hundred Unitarian Alliances 
throughout the country are now engaged in 
war relief work. Some are organized as 
Red Cross units; others work one to three 
days a week in their churches for other re- 
lief agencies, which send supplies overseas 
for civilians and refugees. Alliances, be- 
sides sewing and knitting new garments, 
have collected large quantities of recon- 
ditioned clothing, most of which has gone 
to England. Six tons of woolen clothing 
have been sent from Alliance headquarters 
in Boston direct to Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee representatives in Portugal and un- 
occupied France, for personal distribution 
to refugees. 

Five cases of clothes, containing over 
1,400 articles, have just been collected and 
packed in the New York Metropolitan area. 
Mrs. Charles Keutgen has had charge of 
this work at the Unitarian regional head- 
quarters, 10 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The Unitarian Service Committee has now 
sent these cases to Dr. Joy for distribution 
‘in Lisbon. More boxes are to be packed 
immediately, and any church which de- 
sires to do so is urged to send clothing to 
this address. 

Besides the ever-increasing need for all 
kinds of woolen, flannelette and knitted 
garments such as shirts, blouses, dresses, 
underwear for men and women and chil- 
dren, the Alliance now suggests as a special 
Alliance project two very much needed 
articles—“Service Suits” for boys and 


girls. For girls it consists of a 2-piece 
flared skirt of wool with shoulder-straps, a 
blouse of flannel, and bloomers of flannel- 
ette. For boys, there are simply-made 
wool pants, unlined and with patch-pockets, 
held up by suspenders of the same ma- 
terial, and a shirt of flannelette. 

All new clothing and good reconditioned 
clothing is being labeled thus: 


Us: As 
Unitarian Alliance Service. 


The second 10,000 label order is nearly 
exhausted, which indicates the volume of 
work already done. 


Mr. Chamberlain 


As we sat in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the 
memorial service for Neville Chamberlain, 
at which Archbishop Head gave the ad- 
dress, we could not escape a slight feeling 
of irony that this distinguished Unitarian 
should be officially commemorated in a 
church devoted to doctrines with which he 
had no association. Needless to say, the 
Archbishop, though reminding us that Mr. 
Chamberlain came from “a God-fearing 
family,’ did not mention that he was a 
Unitarian. That, however, is by the way. 
What we are concerned with is the tragedy 
of his latter days. There can be no doubt 
that he genuinely strove for peace, and, 
when he failed there was something of epic 
tragedy in his failure. His broadcast ut- 
terance when, at last, England declared 
war on Germany, is one the tone and con- 
tent of which can never be forgotten by 
those who listened. But why did he fail? 
Why did others fail? For it was not only a 
failure on Mr. Chamberlain’s part, but the 
failure of other equally sincere colleagues 
of his who wanted to avoid the fatal clash. 
We suggest that it was due to the fact that 
they wanted to preserve peace within an 
economic and political order which even- 
tually made peace impossible. That is the 
lesson which, we believe, this generation 
is destined to learn, or, if it does not, will 
indefinitely postpone the advent of peace. 
—W. Bottomley, Minister of the Melbourne 
(Australia) Unitarian Church. 


Hooper Joins 
Service 
Committee 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
Old Ship Church, Hingham, Mass., has 
resigned to become associate director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

In 1937 Mr. Hooper went to England as 
an exchange minister, serving in the pulpit 
of Rev. Arnold H. Lewis of Hull. 

He was organizer and executive chair- 
man of the Hingham Community Forum. 
He was active in the drive for Finnish 
relief. 

For many years he was chaplain of Old 
Colony Lodge, A. F. and A. M. 


A Seal and Its 
Raison d’Etre 


A seal symbolizing 
the spirit and work of 
the Unitarian Service 

Committee has just 
been adopted by the 
Committee. Its origin 
is an interesting one. 
So that Unitarians may 
recognize the signif- 
icance of the seal whenever they see it on 
Service Committee stationery, documents, 
or pins, we are presenting the original his- 
tory written by Dr. Joy: 

““As, of course, you know, all the refugees 
and the organizations that work with them 
live in a world of paper—paper covered 
with strange writing in many languages 
and decorated with stamps and seals. 
Upon these things life itself sometimes 
depends. Therefore, this refugee world, 
and the governments and committees 
with which it deals, put an extraordinary 
value upon cachets of various kinds. I 
have for some time felt the need of a seal 
that could be put on papers to make them 
look official. 

“T happen to have now an artist working 
for me. In Paris before the war he was a 
designer of artificial flowers, but he was 
also a painter and musician of considerable 
ability. Recently I asked him to work in 
his spare time on a symbol for our com- 
mittee, which could be placed in a seal, and 
used on our documents. When a document 
may keep a man out of jail, give him 
standing with governments and police, it 
is important that it look important. In- 
cidentally, it may amuse you a bit that we 
are now issuing navicerts to pass emigrants 
to the new world through the British 
blockade. We are certifying that they are 
politically safe and sound. 

“So Hans Deutsch went to work to de- 
sign something. His work was submitted 
to a number of competent persons for criti- 
cism, and then slightly modified in ac- 
cordance with our ideas. 

“T have had the result made up into a 
seal. Personally I like it very much. I think 
it might well become the sign of our work 
everywhere. 

“Tt represents, as you see, a chalice with 
a flame, the kind of chalice which the 
Greeks and Romans put on their altars. 
The holy oil burning in it is a symbol of 
helpfulness and sacrifice. In ancient and 
medieval art this chalice is frequently 
found, and the design itself, modernized 
and stylized though it is, reminds one of 
the signs seen on the old monastic manu- 
scripts. This was in the mind of the artist. 
The fact, however, that it remotely sug- 
gests a cross was not in his mind, but to me 
this also has its merit. We do not limit our 
work to Christians, yet we do stem from 
the Christian traditions, and the cross does 
symbolize Christianity and its central 
theme of sacrificial love.” 


a) 
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[Proceedings of the 
(Board of Directors 


March 12, 1941. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met at Unitarian 
headquarters, Boston, on March 12, 1941. 
‘In accordance with usual procedure all 
regular committee meetings had been held 
the previous day. 

Following a devotional service in the 
chapel conducted by Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, the board convened at 9.30. 


Report of the President 


Dr. Eliot read an invitation from the 
“General Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches to the American Uni- 
‘tarian Association to appoint two ecu- 
“menical delegates to attend council meet- 
ings. The board appointed Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., 
as the Association delegates. The board 
also authorized the chairman to appoint a 
“special committee to plan for sending a 
reciprocal invitation to the General Coun- 
cil and the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

The board requested the president to 
-accept, as its official representative, the in- 
vitation to attend the 15th anniversary 
celebration of the University of Chicago, to 
‘be held on September 27, 28 and 29, 1941. 

Announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn 
‘to serve as director of the department of 
the ministry. 

An invitation was extended to Dr. 
Emerson, chairman, or Seth T. Gano, 
vice-chairman of the Service Committee, to 
-attend regularly the meetings of the board. 

A letter was read from Major General 
Eckfeldt of the 26th Division expressing 
appreciation for the gift by the Association 
of a set of communion silver. 

The problem of financial support for 
Unitarian conscientious objectors was 
‘thoroughly discussed and the board voted 
to urge the proper governmental authorities 
‘that the support be provided by the gov- 
-ernment for men who under the draft law 
-are assigned to work-camps. In the mean- 
time, the president was authorized to find 
ways and means of helping individual 
cases. It was suggested that the responsi- 
bility is first upon the man himself, then 
his family, his church, and finally upon the 
denomination. 

Dr. Eliot spoke briefly about the new 
headmaster of Hackley School, Dr. Mitch- 
ell Gratwick, and the great promise for 
the school under his leadership. 


Report of the Executive Vice-President 

Dr. Everett M. Baker reported plans 
for the May meetings, and the General 
Conference to be held in Pittsburgh next 
October 27 to 30, and reminded the mem- 
bers of the board of the filing date for 
‘resolutions this year: April 10. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


Parker E. Marean reported the income 
and expenditures for the fiscal year to date, 
and commented on certain items of the 
budget. 


The Christian Register 
The report of the special committee on 


The Christian Register appointed last - 


January, consisting of Messrs. Cross, 
chairman, Fay and Stone, was presented 
by Mr. Fay. There was general discus- 
sion of the plans as outlined elsewhere in 
this issue, and with one dissenting voice 
it was 

Voted: That the policy established in 
January 1940 of publishing The Christian 
Register as a free journal of opinion and 
news of the Unitarian fellowship be con- 
tinued, but that because of necessary finan- 
cial limitations The Christian Register be 
issued once a month, beginning May first, 
1941, instead of semimonthly; and that 
the executive committee be authorized to 
make such reductions and changes in the 
editorial personnel and publication costs 
as are necessary in order that the publica- 
tion deficit for the fiscal year May 1, 1941 
to April 30, 1942 shall not exceed $2,500, 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the special committee on The Christian 
Register as reported to the board of direc- 
tors. 


Report of Division of Churches 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ta., for the department of the ministry 
reported that its Manual of Procedure was 
nearing completion. He also reported for 
the department of extension, and the board 
approved several recommendations con- 
cerning financial arrangements with in- 
dividual churches and conferences. 

The board decided that the Association 
could not finance pledges for local church 
purposes. 


Division of Education 


Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Winchester, 
Mass., announced that a special collection 
is being taken by all church schools for the 
Unitarian Service Committee and will be 
presented at the Junior Choir Festival at 
Symphony Hall in Boston next May. 
He spoke of the wide approval of the 
Children’s Easter Manual, and the de- 
velopment of the adult education program 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Frederick. 


Division of Promotion and Publications 


Frederic H. Fay of Boston reported on 
the progress of several books in process of 
publication, and announced that one recent 
book, ‘‘Consider the Children” by Manwell 
and Fahs, had received the Parents’ 
Magazine award as one of the six best 
books of its kind published during the year. 
It was reported that sales of the book store 
had increased about nine percent over 
sales for the same period last year. 

Mr. Fay announced that because of 


lack of funds the division was planning to 
limit its radio program next year to sub- 
sidizing individual church broadcasts. 


United Financial Appeal 


Dr. Eliot reported that he had had 125 
replies from active ministers to his letter 
concerning the proposed United Appeal, 
of which 101 were definitely favorable, 
several were doubtful, and only a very few 
were unfavorable. The board discussed 
the advisability of including the regional 
conferences in the campaign, and voted to 
reaffirm its approval of a United Appeal 
as expressed at its last meeting. 

The Service Committee 

Dr. Emerson reported to the board on 
the tremendous amount of work being done 
by the Service Committee through its com- 
missioner, Dr. Charles R. Joy. The activi- 
ties of the Committee include work in 
Lisbon, France, England and Northern 
Africa. Dr. Emerson spoke of the excellent 
report of work by Mr. Daniel Sands at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Retiring Members 

The chairman read the names of the 
following members of the board who will 
retire at the end of this fiscal year: 


Mr. Bruce Mr. Moot Mr. LeFevre 
Mr. Hart Mr. Plank Mr. Fay 

Mr. Taylor Dr. Snyder Mr. Greeley 
Mr. Wing Mr. Whitman Mr. Marean 


Special mention was made of the out- 
standing service rendered to the Associa- 
tion by Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Daven- 
port, Ia., who has served on the board for 
nine years. Dr. Snyder, in responding to 
this comment, reminded the board that 
during his three terms on the board he had 
served with 104 different individuals. 

Luncheon was served in Channing Hall. 


May Memorial Church 
Dedicates New 
Parish House 


On Sunday afternoon, February 16, the 
congregation of May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., dedicated its newly ac- 
quired parish house. The building which 
was purchased (see The Christian Register 
of December 1 last) had been completely 
transformed into an excellent community 
house with adequate religious educational 
equipment, the greater part of the labor 
being done by members of the parish. 

Participating in the dedicatory cere- 
mony were two little children, one dedicat- 
ing the house “‘to the laughter, play and 
education of little children,” and the other 
—a great-great-grandchild of the parish— 
“to the memory of the great and good of 
the past.” Others participating dedicated 
it to social service, adult education, and 
goodly fellowship. The dedication was 
symbolized by lighting candles in the 
Jewish Memorah, the candelabrum used 
during the Chanukah celebration. One of 
the seven candles was lighted by Rabbi 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Diplomatist 
and Novelist 


Pilgrim’s Way: An Essay in Recol- 
lection, by John Buchan (Lord Tweeds- 
muir). Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Seeing that this review is written just 
after a British officer has been relieved of a 
training assignment because he held that 
English boys who could not boast a school 
tie made poor material for officers, it may 
be well to begin by quoting from a very 
early page what some people might call a 
damaging admission: 

“T never went to school in the conven- 
tional sense, for a boarding-school was be- 
yond the narrow means of my family. But 
I had many academies. The first was a 
dame’s school, where I learned to knit, 
and was expelled for upsetting a broth pot 
on the kitchen fire.”’ 

Had the future novelist and Canadian 
governor gone to a public school he might, 
he says, have developed “into a useful 
wing three-quarter in the Rugby game. 
Otherwise I do not think I missed much.”’ 
Certainly he was not kept from enjoying 
Oxford. 

For readers past their middle years 
much of the charm of this book will be in 
its recollections and impressions of those 
English thinkers and statesmen with whom 
the reader was once more familiar than he 
is now. Some Unitarian humanists, for 
example, will find cause for thought, per- 
haps dissident, in Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
quotation of a critique ‘“The Religion of 
Humanity” (we presume the reference is 
to Frederick Harrison’s presentation of 
Comte’s Positivism) written by Lord Bal- 
four. It is a religion, says the critic, for 
“the tastes of that comparatively small 
and prosperous class, who are unwilling to 
leave the dry bones of Agnosticism wholly 
unclothed with any living tissue of religious 
emotion, and who are at the same time 
fortunate enough to be able to persuade 


themselves that they are contributing, or 
may contribute, by their individual efforts 
to the attainment of some great ideal for 
mankind.” . 

The reader with more interest in belles 
lettres than in philosophy of religion will 
find that the author does not take himself 
too seriously as a novelist. Indeed he says 
that he wrote novels as a relaxation and 
did not read many novels by his contem- 
poraries because it was so easy to write his 
own. And when he has told us how severe 
his standards became for writing in general 
our literary patriotism ought to be stimu- 
lated when he adds that he “esteemed 
certain writers (principally American, like 
Sinclair Lewis and Booth Tarkington) who 
seemed to have the visualizing power and 
the gift of absorbing, torrential narrative 
which mark the good novelist.’ 

In political faith the author affirms de- 
mocracy—in the sense not of political or 
economic leveling but of the recognition of 
personality as sacrosanct. Not that he 
thought economic considerations unim- 
portant. On the contrary: “I could imag- 
ine a democracy which economically was 
largely socialist and which had not our 
constitutional pattern.’ Lord Tweeds- 
muir writes interestingly about America. 
One of his discoveries has not yet been 
made—although the fact has cast a 
frightening shadow in their minds—by 
some of our “‘best people’: 

“Racially they are the most variegated 
people on earth. The preponderance of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock disappeared in the 
Civil War. Look today at any list of 
names in a society or a profession and you 
will find that except in the navy, the bulk 
are from the continent of Europe. . . .” 

But he sees, along with this racial 
variety, no sign in America of social egali- 
tarianism. Rather there is a love of 
grades and distinctions—and not only in 
the East and South—‘“which is enough to 
make a communist weep.” 

Ibege 


Irwin I. Hymen, dedicating the house to 
the brotherhood of man. After the candle- 
lighting, Dr. Argow lighted a fire in one 
of the large fireplaces, symbolic of the 
warmth of friendship and hospitality which 
shall glow in this place. 

The dedication was followed by a recep- 
“tion in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Argow, who 
on March 1 began their work in the First 
Church at Baltimore. Men and women 
from all walks of life, city officials and 
members of community service agencies 
came to bid the Argows farewell. Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director, was pres- 
ent. 

Many organizations and groups have 
had farewell meetings in honor of the 
Argows, outstanding of which was one 


tendered by the congregation of Temple 
Concord on January 27. Present on this 
occasion to bring greetings were the mayor 
of Syracuse and many civic leaders, each 
of whom spoke of the work Dr. and irs. 
Argow had done for the entire community. 
In token of their-appreciation the Temple 
gave Dr. Argow three volumes of George 
Foote Moore’s “Judaism” and two volumes 
of ‘Louis Finkelstein’s ‘‘The Pharisees,” 
inscribing them to one “who originated 
the first Chanukah-Christmas service in 
the world.’”’ Over 300 people were present. 

Immediately upon Dr. Argow’s leaving 
Syracuse, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, for- 
merly of Belmont, Mass., assumed 
charge of the Syracuse church as interim 
minister. 


Final Notice 


for Filing Resolutions 


Resolutions and all matters to be pre- 
sented for action at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association on 
May 22, 1941, must be filed with the secre- 
tary of the business committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on or before April 10. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Z ) 1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Beautiful Easter Gift 


SONGS OF FAITH AND HOPE 


By MARION FRANKLIN HAM 
31 selected poems, arranged in groups for 
the Church Year; incuding 7 hymns for 
the Easter Season. 
Popular priced edition 25c. 
and : 


The Meaning of Easter for Children 
LIFE GOES ON AND ON 


The first printing of this p~pular little 48- 
page book was exhausted within two weeks 
of publication. 

Available at 10c. per copy 


10 percent. discount on orders of 50 or more 


Order direct from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Irresponsibilities 


Swearing—Art or Sin? 


In the course of a pilgrimage from the 
British Isles to mid-west America, a pil- 
grimage covering fifty years, one cannot 
help noting the changes in the use of pro- 
fanity. Once a masculine mode of ex- 
pression and comparatively poor in vocabu- 
lary, it is now, around here at least, co- 
educational and varied. At that, many 
people refrain from using it, for moral or 
for esthetic reasons. We admire them. 
On the other hand, driven and harried by 
the pace of present-day life many people 
use profanity, finding in it emotional relief 
and not meaning anything eschatological 
or even harmful when they seem to ask 
that you or some object be deistically con- 
demned. We sympathize with them—and 
for years have associated with them. But 
the people we cannot abide and whose 
morals as well as taste we would impugn 
are those whose tempers are so bad that 
they must swear and whose prissyness is 
so great that they dare not swear, and who 
compromise by a silly play upon words 
and who think that they can take in vain 
the name of God without offending his 
majesty by using such expressions as “By 
Godfrey.” 


Cruel and Unusual Punishment 
from Portland 


A Portland reader, anonymous, probably 
because he is ashamed of his cruelty in 
hurling an additional brickbat when we are 
prone—or is it supine?—under the ruins 
of all we have held dear, sends us a clipping 
from our last issue which reads thus: 

“Medford, Mass.—Carl B. Wetherell 
spoke on ‘Unitarians in Action’ for the 
annual Ladies’ night of the Chapter.” 

We have strength only for two weakly 
whispered sentences of defense. (1) If our 
correspondent had ever seen Carl Wetherell 
dancing in the hotel at Star Island, the 
sentence would sound all right. (2) If he 
does not like the sentence let him note that 
it occurred not in those pages of The 
Register edited by us but in that enclave 
within our pages known as the Bulletin of 
the Laymen’s League and edited by that 
department. 


Fasting: Religious and Economic 


A Chicago minister sends us a printed 
card announcing that whereas the world is 
in moral chaos, and whereas the Scripture 
tells us not to “hide our light under a 
bushel” that he has resolved “as a citizen” 
to “enter upon a religious fast as a pro- 
test against said moral chaos. ...” This 
affects us deeply, coming as it does within 
a few weeks of the date when we ourselves 
will begin a fast, although economic as well 
as religious factors enter into our situation. 
However, the sender adds to his printed 
communication the following words in au- 
tograph: “Not to be a prolonged fast.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable i esge which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


neces Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, bind- 
ings and languages. 
Send for Catalogs 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 


more insertions, Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


A quiet restful farm home in Dunbarton, N. H. 
Large rooms,~ modern conveniences, fireplaces A 
screened-in porch. Excellent table. Good roads , 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. Frank E. Garvin, R. F. D. 2, 
Concord, N. H. 


That is a very good suggestion. We have 
always held that the shorter a fast the 
better. Indeed we shall endeavor to finish 
fasting before our moral chaos protester 
does. 


Why Editors Are Always Willing to 
Retire 

A Burlington, Vt., reader takes advan- 
tage of the end of her subscription to sever 
connections with this periodical using the 
following valedictory: 

“Am glad my subscription has expired. 
You have no right to call The Register 
‘Christian.’ Your Bible should say ‘Suffer 
little British children to come unto Me.’ 
Your financial condition indicates your 
uselessness.”’ 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Laymen’s Spring Conference 
at the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church 
Palm. Sunday, April 6, 4:30 to 8:00 p. m. 


Speakers and Round Table leaders include: 
Edward P. Furber, William Roger Greeley, Dr. 
Frank 


Meee Savage betenry Anderson, Rev. 
oO. aH ay’ Shase ichmond H. Sweet, and Rev. 
Waitstill H. S 
poet Men Welcome. 


Send supper reservations to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church-school at 9.80. Chapel 
vesper service at 5. (April 6) Mr. Greeley. Gannett 
Club (College Age Group) at 6.” 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recital. 
Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. April 1-4, Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. D., First Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore. Vesper service at 5.15. Holy 
Week, April 7-11, Dr. Perkins. Vesper service every 
day at 5 p.m. Children’s service Easter Day at 
4p.m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 6 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p, m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


